
LAB 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make life of. Locke. 

3. To move with difficulty. 

' The ftone that labours up the hill. 

Mocking the labourer’s toil, returning flill. 

Is love. Granville. 

4. To be difeafed with. [Morbo labor are, Latin.] 

They abound with horfe, 

Of which one want our camp doth only labour , 

And I have found ’em coming. Ben. Johnfons Catiline. 

I was called to another, who in childbed laboured of an 
ulcer in her left hip. fVifeman. 

5. To be in diftrefs; to be preffed. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies. 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the laboring Ikies. Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums {hall fright her from the Throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. Dryd. Aur. 
This exercife will call down the favour of heaven' upon 
you, to remove thofe affiiftions you now labour under from 
y 0U ’ Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When {he was laboring in the throws of birth; 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fillers came. 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 

Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And feem’d to labour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

He is fo touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and 
proteaion, that his foul labours for an expreffion enough to 
reprefent it. Motes 071 the 0 d >Jfo- 

To La'bour. v. a. 

1. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la¬ 
bour ; to profecute with effeft. 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the work, is 
to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the molt 
part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whofe fatisfaftion 
was not to be laboured tor. . Clarendon. 

The pains of familh’d Tantalus fhall feel, , 

And Sifyphus that labours up the hill, . 

The rowling rock in vain, and curd Ixion s wheel. Dryd. 

Had you requir’d my helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command, 

To labour arms for Troy. Dryden s Mnets. 

An eager defire to know fomething concerning him, has 
eccafioned mankind to labour the point under theie difadvan- 
ta-es, and turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaft appearance of mforma- 
. & Pope s Effay on Homer. 

tion. r M y 

2 . To beat; to belabour. 

Take, (hepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak, ? 

And labour him with many a fturdy ftroak. Dryden s Virg. 
Labourer. n.f [labour eur, French.] 
j One who is employed in coarfe and toilfome work. 

’ If a date run mod to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the hufoandmen be but as their work-folks and labourers, you 
may have a good cavalry, but never good dable foot. Bacon. 

^ The fun but feem’d the lab’rer ol the year. 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her wat’ry dore. 

To fwell thofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veffels to the Belgian foore. fgf' 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftnplings, old men 
and young men, muft have divers diets. Arbuth. on Abnents. 
Not. balmy deep to lab'rers faint with pain. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or fun-lhine to the bee. 

Are half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Popes Autumn. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants feead, ^ ; 

The prince cannot fay to the merchant, I have no need 
■ — hant “ the lab0Um ' ! 

2 ,°Onewho takes pains in anr_employnrent j 

Sir, I am a ^ Lppinel Shake/. 

wear, owe up the hill, 

Mocking the lab’rer 's toil, returning itil., Gr - anv ilU. 

me. adj. [from labour.} Made with great labour 

and diligence. Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, wberein 

You made great Jove angry. Sbakejpeare y 

He hath, my lord, by labourfome P e “°"’ V Ham ld. 

Wrung from me my flow eave. Hanmer. 

T ,'rra. n. L [hpanifh.J A lip. 

Word of denial in thy labras here ; Shakefbeare. 

* maZei aplaCC 

with inextricable windings. 


1 ears. 


'onne. 


LAC 

Thou may’d not wander in that labyrinth ; 

There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shakefp , 
Words, which would tear 

The tender labyrinth of a maid’s foft ear. Z) 

My clamours tear 
The ear’s foft labyrinth , and cleft the air. Sandy's Paraph. 
The earl of EfTex had not proceeded with his accuftomed 
warinefs and {kill; but run into labyrinths, from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. Clarendon, b. viii. 

My foul is on her journey ; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to lofe herlelf 
I s th’ maze and winding labyrinths o’ th’ world. Denham. 
Lac. n.f. 

Lac is ufually diflinguifhed by the name of a gum, but 
improperly, becaufe it is inflammable and not ioluble in wa¬ 
ter. We have three forts of it, which are all the produft of 
the fame tree. i. The ftick lac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The 
fhell lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be¬ 
longs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. Hill, 

LACE. n.f. [lacet, French; faqueus, Latin.] 

1. A firing; a cord. 

There the fond fly entangled, ftruggled long, 

Himfelf to free thereout; but all in vain: 

For ftriving more, the more in faces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. Spenfer. 

2 . A fnare; a gin. 

The king had fnared been in love s itrongface. Fairfax. 

3. A platted firing, with which women fallen their clothes. 

O ! cut my face, left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shakefpeares Winter's Tale. 

Doll ne’er was call’d to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face. Swift. 

4. Ornaments of fine thread curioufly woven. 

Our Englilh dames are much given to the wearing ofcoft- 
ly faces', and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 

great efteem. Bacons Advice tQ 1 lllters ‘ 

e. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 

He wears a ftuff, whofe thread is coarfe and round, 

But trimm’d with curious face. Herbert. 

6. Sugar. A cant word. 

If haply he the feft purfues, 

That read and comment upon news; 

He takes up their myfterious face, , 

He drinks his coffee without face. r nor. 

To Lace. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a firing run through eilet holes* 

I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put ana laced 
fock by which the weak parts were {Lengthened. Wijeman. 

5 At this, for new replies he did not ftay. 

But he’d his crefted helm, and ftrode away. ; 

Thefe ^litt’ring fpoils, now made the viftor s gain, 

He to his 3 body fuits ; but fuits in vain: 

Meffapus’ helm he finds among the reft. 

And faces on, and wears the waving creft Dryd. &nm. 
Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; foe ^ 

fore, but it burnifhes on her hips. Congr. Way of the 
When Jenny’s ftays are newly lac d. 

Fair Alma plays about her waift. 

2. ’To adorn with gold or filver «s ( ewe d °n 

Tt Jc hut a ni»ht-gown in relpect or yours, cic 5 
J^ats, andifwith filver. Shake/. Much ado about Sot. 

o To embellifh with variegations, 
d- Look, love, what envious ftreaks 

Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund ^ ,, f 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Sbakeffea 
Then clap four flices ot pilafter on t. 

That, fac'd with bits of ruftick, u f e s, or 

4 To beat; whether from the form which L LJtrange 

all, or I’ll lace your coat for ye. 

Laced Mutton. An old word for a whore ' h a yd 

Ay, Sir, I, a loft mutton gave your letter to her ^ 

mutton, andlhegavemenothm^for my:^ ^ ^ 

La'ceman. n.J. [face 2nd man .J i ace man, whether 

I met with a nonjuror, engag u8;u ftus or 

the late French king was N ■ 4 °+’ 

LaW»«. adj. 

To b rA U 'CERATE*'r^ d [W^-A°tin.] To tear; to rend, 


to feparate by violence. . : ner like, the v/omb 

And my fons lacerate and rip ^ Eng l an d's Tears. 

that brought them forth. ‘ f 0 as to lacerate an 

The heat breaks through the water, to » ^ up? 2n d 

lift up great bubbles too heavy f £ ^ phy/eo-fhiolog)‘- 


caufeth boiling. 
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Lacera'So : [front lacerate.] The aft of tearing 

rC Thf effdls b are C , h extenfion of the great veffels, compref- 
r nf the leffer and lacerations upon fmall caufes. Arb . 

L [front lacerate.] Tearing; having the 

P °'Some 0 depend upon the intemperament of the part ulce- 
*• »““ i 

T YCHRVMAE. adj. [lachrymal, French.] Generating tears. ^ 

1 It is of an exquifite fenfe, that, upon any touch, the ^tears 
ro i„ht be fqueczed from the lachrymal ghnds, to wafo and 
h? S . 4 Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

La chrvmaRY. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears 

How many d«ffes are there for each particular deity? 
what a variety of foapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and \la- 
1 ■ veflels Add,fin’s Travels through Italy. 

Lachrvma'tion. n.f. [from lachryma .] The afl of weep- 

[lachrlmatoire, French ] A veffel in 
which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 
Laci'niated. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with fringes 

and borders. ^ . 

To LACK. Vi a. [faecken, to leffen, Dutch.] To want; to 

need; to be without. , . 

Every good and holy defire, though it lack the form, hath 
notwithstanding in itfelf the fubftance, and with him the 
force of prayer, who regardeth the very moanmgs, groans, 
and fighs of the. heart. Hooker, b. v. /. 348. 

A land wherein thou {halt eat bread without fcarcenefs ; 
thou {halt not lack any thing in it. Deut. viii. 9. 

One day we hope thou {halt bring back. 

Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we lack. Daniel. 

Intreat they may; authority they lack* Daniel. 

, To Lack. v. n. 

1. To be in want. 

The lions do lack and fuffer hunger. Common Prayer. 

2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there {hall lack five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of five ? Gen. viii. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them : David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19* 

That which was lacking on your part, they have fup- 
plied. I Cor. xvi. 17. 

Lack. n.f. [from the verb.} 

1. Want; need; failure. 

In the feripture there neither wanteth any thing, the lack 
whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker , b. i. ^.41. 

Many that are not mad 

Have fure more lack of reafon. Shake/. Meaf for Meaf. 
He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack 
of visuals. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 

For want of fighting was grown rufty, 

And eat into itfelf, for lack 

Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras , p. i. c. 1. 

2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almpft obfolete. 
La'ckbrain. n. f [ lack and brain.'] One that wants wit. 

What a lackbrain is this ? Our plot is as good a plet as 
ever was laid. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

La'cker. n. f. A kind of varnifh, which, fpread upon a 
white fubftance, exhibits a gold colour. 

To La'cker. v. a. [from the noun.] To do over with lacker. 
What {hook the ftage, and made the people ftare ? 
Cato’s long wing, flower’d gown, and lacker'd chair. Pope. 
La'ckey. n.f [facquais, French.] An attending fervant; a 
foot-boy. 

They would ftiame to make me 
Wait elfe at door : a fellow counfellor, 

’Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys! Shakef Hen.Vlll. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He’s cautious to avoid the coach and fix. 

And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as they are 
now-a-days. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 481. 

I o La'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] To attend fervilely 
I know not whether Milton has ufed this word very pro¬ 
perly. J * 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 

To rot itfelf with motion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

00 dear to heav’n is faintly chaftity, 

That when a foul is found lincerely fo, 

A thoufand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Milton. 

1 tendance EY * ** T ° ^ * S a foot ' bo y > t0 P a y ^vile at- 

Oft have I fervants feen on horfes ride$ 

I he free and noble lacquey by their fide. Sandy s's Par 

Uur Italian tranflator of the iEneis is a foot poet; he 


ftekeys by the fide of Virgil, hut never “ 

Lvcklinek. adj. [Wand/*.] Wanting fonts. 

I fcorn you,- feurvy companion; what? your poor, bale, 
rafodlv, cheating; facklincn mate ; away; you mouldy rogue, 
•iwav ; I’m made for your mailer. Shakcjpeare s Henry. IV. 
La'cklustre. adj. [lack and hjlra] Wanting bnghtnefs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poice, 

And looking on it with facklujlre m eye. 

Says very wifely, it is ten a clock. Soakejpear, 

I A CONICK. adj. [ faconicus, Lat. facomque, t r.J onort; brier ; 

' from Loams , the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I c-row faconick even-beyond lacomcilm ; for lomctimes I 
return only yes, or no, to queftionary or petitionary epiftles 

of half a yard long. Po P e t0 

La'conism. 11. f [faconijme, French ; laeotufnwu , Ljtm J A 
concife ftile : called by Pope facomcijm. _ bee LA CUN ILK.. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it is very 
comprehenfive : no faconifin can reach it. It is the Ihort- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room. Collier of the Afpeti. 

La'conicaIly. adv. [from faconick.] Briefly; concifely. 

Alexander Nequam; a man of great learning, and de- 
firous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot laco¬ 
nically. Camden's Remains. 

La'ctary. adj. [laftis, Lat.] Milky; full of juice like milk. 
From fadlary, or milky plants, which have a white and 
ladleous juice difperfed through every part, there arife flowers 
blue and yellow. Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 10. 

La'ctary. n.f '(lattarium , Latin.] A dairy houfe. 
Lacta'tion. n.f [fafto, Latin.] The aft or time of giving 
fuck. 

La'cteal. adj. [from fac, Latin.] Conveying chyle. 

As the food paffe§, the chyle, which is th<? nutritive part, 

. is feparated from the excrementitious by the fadleal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood. Locke. 

La'cteal. n.f The veffel that conveys chyle. 

The mouths of the fatleals may permit aliment, acrimo¬ 
nious or not, fufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of 
lax conftitutions, whereas their fpjhinfters will {hut againft 
them in fuch as have ftrong fibres. ArbuthnoJ on Aliments. 
Lacte'ous. adj. [fafteus, Latin.] 

1. Milky. 

Though we leave out the lafteous circle, yet are there more 
by four than Philo mentions. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

2. Lafteal; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the ladlxqus vef¬ 
fels for the reception of the chyle. Bentley's Serm . 

Lactes'cence. n. f [faflefco, Latin.] Tendency to milk. 
This fadieftence‘ does commonly enfue, when wine, being 
impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with fulphureous corpufcles, fair water is fqddenly 
poured upon the folution. Boyle on Colours. 

Lactes'cent. adj-. [fadjefeens, Latin.] Producing Milk. 

Amongft the pot-herbs are fome fadideent plants, as let¬ 
tuce and endive, which contain a whole Jo me juice. Arbuth. 
Lactiferous, adj. [lac ^hd fero.] What conveys or brings 
milk. 

He makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, made 
up of an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath 
its excretory veffel, or fa diiferous duft. Ray on the Creation. 
Lad. n.f. [leobe, Saxon, which commonly fignifies people, 
but fometimes, fays Mr. Lye, a boy.] 

1. A boy; a ftripling, in familiar language. 

We were 

Two fads, that thought there was lio more behind. 

But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 

£nd to be boy eternal. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The poor lad who wants knowledge,* muft fet his inven¬ 
tion on the rack, to fay fomething where he Jcnows no- 
thin g- . Locke. 

I 00 far from the ancient forms of teaching feveral good 
grammarians have departed, to the great detriment of fuch 
fads as have been removed to ether fchools; Watts. 

2 . A boy, in paftoral language* 

For grief whereof the fad would after joy. 

But pin’d away in anguilh, and felf-will’d annoy. Fa. 9 u. 
The ffiepherd fad, 

Whofe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. /. 420 

LA'DDER. n.f. [Jriaupe, Saxon.] S 439 

1. A frame made with Heps placed betweeh two upright 
pieces. r 6 

Whofe compoft is rotten, and carried in time. 

And fpread as it fhould be, thrift’s ladder may clime. Tuff. 

Now ftreets grow throng’d, and bufy as by day, 
borne run for buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. 

And iome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
I faw a ftage erefted about, a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants with two 
or three ladders to mount it. Gulliver's Travels. 





















































































































































































































































































































